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article vveb ear poi" .■ to be an interview 
wire. i.. Rap Broun Lu~ oner stimulating in the 
u: ■ dc r y r oun d y re s s i ; i v : . t 1 y . 

..bun it fir.-, jyn'a :.vu ■ i Guerilla (loronto) 
we cut eked it out .aid uccidej there was serious 
reason to doubt : ts a )t nc a : « c i ty . he called 
Guerilla and explained our ie isons for believing 
tn.it the article was -ct "but it claimed to be. 
j'bey went so far .*> a u later issue that 

•'the interview i» , l ai:\m vvol inconsistencies, 
which might be e.' u . c i i. m u ..av/ ^s cautions on 
Brown's part." 

Wt don’t th'u. t... u s- r. - latencies can be 
explained away tha: mn : • . • r instance take 

the first question ai u avv.‘ ■ in the interview: 

"THE FBI BEUEYHb U”J bb'C KILLED 3 YEARS AGO? 
WilA'I REALLY HAPPENED?” 
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"Tw o guys 1 apparent. A met once got it in New 
York when their car blew up. At least the FBI said 
I knew the guy the> identified and they should 
know. They couldn't idem if./ one of the bodies 
and they said it was me. biter they claimed I was 
dead, I took off for Canada.” 

in just that m ien of the interview, there 
are at least four i Cent . bad e errors of fact: 

1) the incident they aie talking about took place 

a'noout a year ana a bai not three years ago; 

2 ) the incident tu!-. iuuc in Maryland, not in New 
York; 5) Ralph Feathe rstonc , who was identified by 
po 1 i co as a victim of 1 L . / xpe s 1 on is s ome one that 
Rap had worked with ou: » c - lonely around Washington 
and it was not only l.v. .4’ 1 .nto said Rap knew him 
since people connect.* d ’.it: bus for example, had 
seen them together on scv*'i..i occasions before 

Rap went underground : and !' lie FBI never said 
the an identified body mu .ra i of Rap Brown, rather 
they placed him on fbr i. > j.osi wanted list lor fail- 
ure to appear at hm trial. 

lhere are sc \ oral otn : . nconsis tencies of t h i s 

sort in the interview, i nc*.., - : tencies which it 

stems racner fur -fetch* l ! o a-cribe to caution. It 
is implausible that Pup wej'.d ..peak for the first 
ymo since he went un be r gr >. v m to a Canadian under- 
ground paper whom rrious nr primarily white. We 
also fuu;nl dubious bis -inf., r - rment of the Progress i\ 
Labor ibirtv, whirl- ban > Li‘ r rv of poor relations 
wit : Third World groups i.u baling SNCC, as the 
A • j ; c u i political «• a- i, , mld M most sympathize 

i . 1 1 . . ' ' 

.Just a few ■' a '■ • 1 . i ’’interview” appeal’d 

i;: - .uriila, pul!;. ; . b ri identified as Raj) 

. a m tiny/ no f j . • .• with several other 
.. . .i rv t.t . . /o!>l)orv on a i;ar. i 1 

tv. n 1 1 ■ : . • ... i . \ is Rap Brown (whicii 

vii.tc- pussibb- s to this point he main- 

a... fat his mi;..- . . ...’ll oms ) he will be ab K 

: g < :• i. f ,-r iai • Ai.. os fit. Until then w< 

; r t-. d: e.u , ... i *■ ’ from printing an m 

... . tv.it couid .v .. :. v to be a fraud. 

..ticity of tnc (»nerii 


[Note to editors: events in Northern Ireland 
during the past few weeks have seemed very con- 
fusing to a lot of people (as things tend to be 
when they're reported by the establishment press). 
Bombings of non-military targets are hard to un- 
derstand, and it's hard to keep up with the daily 
acceleration of the fighting (more people have 
been killed since the Internment policy began on 
August 9 than during the two previous years of 
the crisis) : 

The two dispatches from our correspondent 
in Belfast which follow answer some of these 
questions, explaining some of the thinking be- 
hind non-military bombings by the Provisional 
Alliance of the I.R.A , and some of the differ- 
ences between the Provisionals and the Official 
IRA which they split off from m 1969 

For background on recent events, you could 
check back on the last two packets and the inter- 
view with a representative of the Official I.R.A. 
in packet #374, We also hope to have some photos 
in the next packet. 

We'd like feedback on all the stuff we've 
been running on Ireland (as we would on every- 
thing else we run) since it’s been coming in 
with such regularity We don't want to be flood- 
ing you all with things you can't use, but we've 
found it pretty interesting and exciting to have 
a consistent flow of information that isn't get- 
ting out any other way ] 

NOTES ON AN IRISH REPUBLICAN FUNERAL 
by our Belfast correspondent 

LIBERATION News Service 

BELFAST (LNS) -- "From life springs death and 
from death springs living nations " (Republican 
News) 

In Ireland the dead do not make way for the 
living, the living must make way for the dead. 

And if the living are very much in evidence at 
a Republican Funeral, it is death that draws them 
together 

On Saturday, October 23, Maura Meehan and 
her sister, Dorothy Maguire, were gunned down -- 
victims of a large-scale effort by the British 
Military authorities to provoke the Official 
Irish Republican Army into open warfare. While 
the Provisional Alliance is responsible for the 
non-mil it ary bombings, it is the Officials who 
the British fear as the 'bete noire' (or rather 
'bete rouge') of the Republican Movement With 
their long-term political perspective, they 
represent a far greater threat to the Stormont 
regime (which now rules Northern Ireland for 
Britain) than the more mi lit ari lv- oriented Pro- 
ws i ona Is 

Virtually every night since Internment 
(which began on August 9), troops of the Green 
Howards, backed by armor, have moved into the 
Lower Falls, stronghold of the Officials, spoiling 
for a fight. To the background sound of the 
stead> tramp of infantry boots and the high-pitched 
w h 1 1 r l n g of Saracen a rmo red troop carriers in I ow 


gear, troops have shouted from the once slogan- 
splattered walls (now white-washed so the green- 
brown uniforms will stand out in the dark): "Come 
out and fight us", "Stop hiding behind your women's 
skirts" and "You're all cowards and commies" - 

Provisional supporters have called the OfFiF 
cials 'yellow' for not accepting the challenge. 
Uncommitted Republicans have a hard time explaining 
the reasons behind it. But an increasing num- 
ber, sickened by the non-military bombings (de- 
signed to bring down Stormont' economically) and 
fearing a Loyalist backlash, admire the Officials 
for their exceptional discipline. These are the 
'boys with the brains', they say, who will come 
out in force when the time is right. 

In such circumstances, it is ironic that the 
two women, who died warning the Lower Falls Offi- 
cials of one such attack, were both members of 
the Provisional's Cumann na mBan , (their women's 
section). 

Draped in the Republican Tricolor -- orange 
for Protestant, green for Catholic and white for 
peace and reconciliation between the two -- the 
coffin of Mrs. Maura Meehan was carried down Bantry 
Street, turning left into Clonard Street, and from 
there, at a slow march, taken to the Falls Road 
It was right for women to be the most prominent 
in the procession. Flanked by a Guard of Honor 
of Cumann na mBan wearing black military coats 
and black berets,' the coffin was followed by some 
two hundred more of her comrades. The only males 
close by were members of the family. Far back, 
past the women in black, the long lines of marching 
men could be seen, 

"Guard of Honor, H-A-L-T." 

"Guard of Honor, S-L-O-W march." 

Maura Meehan's elder daughters were in tears 
They seemed lost and overwhelmed by the military 
ceremonies The younger ones appeared happy to 
be the center of so' much attention, 

"Look at them soldiers up in that tree," 
said one bystander, "they look like monkeys " 

With weapons at the ready, soldiers had taken up 
position along the route. Possibly due to General 
Tuzo's 'get tough' orders, they did not bare their 
heads as they had at previous I.R A. funerals. 

One young soldier, overawed by the military 
aspect of the cortege, half-heartedly presented 
arms, until smartly reprimanded by an N.C.O, 

An officer with binoculars looked awkward and em- 
barrassed as the procession went by, his eyes ex- 
amining the shine on his boots. 

As the coffin reached the Falls Road, a vast 
crowd, several thousand strong, had assembled, 
completely blocking traffic. There the Tricolor- 
draped coffin was gently placed in the black 
hearse, while in the crowd members of the Official 
I R . A . saluted, paying homage to their half-ideo- 
logical enemy, ha 1 f-Repub 1 ican comrade, who had 
given her life to warn them of an impending British 
Army raid As the hearse drove up the Falls, an 
ambulance coming the opposite way had to make a 
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diversion down Teresa Street. In Ireland the liv- 
ing must make way for the dead. 

Passing the junction of Falls Road and Spring- 
field Road, the hearse shuddered on the shattered, 
cracked tarmac, the result of last Saturday's bat- 
tle between guerillas and soldiers The crowds 
fell in behind the marching columns, blocking the 
entire street. 

Where the Falls Road meets Whiterock Road 
an even larger crowd had assembled It was there 
that the two processions of the two sisters met. 
Coming down the hill from Khiterock the second pro- 
cession, in likewise 1 R A -style, looked equally 
impressive The Tricolor on the coffin, the 
Cumann na mBan Guard of Honor, the columns of men 
at the back 

Side by side, the two coffins continued their 
journey, turning left into Mi 11 town Cemetery and 
on to the Republican Plot One corner of the Plot 
was for the United Irishmen, Protestants and Cath- 
olics who had died in the 1798 Rebellion, another 
for the Irish Republican Brotherhood of the Nine- 
teenth Century, a third for the Officers and Vol- 
unteers of the I.R.A. who had died m the Troubles 
(in 1916) and after, and now a fourth where the 
two sisters joined those, both Official and Pro- 
visional, killed in action since 1969 

The two coffins were lowered into their graves 
and a bugler sounded 'The Last Post' It was all 
over, save for the machine-gunning that could be 
heard by the vast crowd as it made its way back 
towards downtown Belfast 

-30- 

INTERVIEW WITH AN I.R.A GUERILLA 
by our Belfast correspondent 
LIBERATION News Service 

BELFAST (LNS) -- Neither trench coat nor 
tommy-gun, just a brisk pace down a darkened side- 
walk (all the street- lights had been shot out), 
tripping on loose paving stones (ripped up during 
earlier riots), past the green stickers -- 'Release 
the Internees' -- on every window, past the massive 
graffiti -- 'I.R.A : 0 K ' --on the brick walls, 
past the fly-posters -- 'Join P.D. (People's Dem- 
ocracy) and fight for a Workers' Republic' -- 
on shattered lampposts; into an anonymous house, 
with its picture of James Conolly (leader in the 
1916 I R.A uprising) and the 1916 Rebels on the 
living-room wall, standard equipment in every 
Republican house. 

The man I was interviewing had joined the 
Provisional Alliance of the I.R A in 1969, prompted 
by "the troubles in Belfast and the attitude of 
the British troops”. His background'. 1 Working 
class and "Repub 1 l can-minded” . His first action 
was "defence of the area in August 1969”. 

-- "ihe Republican movement, as it is now, 
was founded m 1969,” he said "What is the dif- 
ference between the Pro 1 , os and the officials’”’ 

I asked him 

"Ihe O ffi cia ls are 9 'A prop aganda un :_t s_ 
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Most of their volunteers are university students 
A very big political force, but now they're 
trying to build up an armed force They won't 
be* able to do it, though, the Provisional s have 
es t ab 1 i shed themselves as the militant arm of 
THIS community . " 

-- "How much do Provos and Officials co- 
operate-” I asked 

"As little as possible, only in area de- 
fense " 

--Do you expect to see the day come when 
you'll be forced to turn your guns against the 
Officials'? 

"That may come, but I'll hate to think about 
it. If it came to civil war between us, there'd 
be a settlement first." 

-- Contrary to popular belief, they're have 
been Protestants m the I.R.A in the past. Is 
that still so? 

"Yes, there are Protestants in the Irish 
Republican Army, but they're m a minority 
The point is that our fight is not with the Prot- 
estant people -- it would be one hell of a lot 
easier if they understood that. 

"The Protestant problem is that they're under 
the illusion that when a thirty-two county re- 
public is formed [by joining the six counties 
which now form Northern Ireland with the 26 in 
the Irish Republic] we’ll be marching up and 
down Shankill Road, waving Green, Red and Gold 
flags, kicking Protestants off the streets 
That's NOT what we're fighting for. But it's 
hard for them to accept that. 

"When a thirty-two county republic is fi- 
nally formed, they'll be as much part of the 
formation as we are . What we want is for every- 
one in Northern Ireland to be free, free from 
bigotry, free for se 1 f - 1 iberat ion . " 

-- What kind of republic would this be? 

"It would be a socialist republic, one that 
included both Protestants and Catholics." 

--Many Protestant Loyalists find this hard 
to accept. Will the battle to win over their 
hearts and minds take place before or after the 
establishment of this socialist republic? 

"We want it to happen before, obviously 
Although they're Loyalist, they have the same 
low standard of living as us What they've got 
to realize is that a United Ireland is for the 
betterment of us all It's going to be very, 
very hard, though Immediate integrated edu- 
cation will help for a start " 

--Being a socialist republic means that 
m 1 lit ary action against Dublin as well as Stormont? 

"It's hard to say when, though. That de- 
pends or. Jack Lynch [current Prime Minister of 
the I.!-: ] and his crowd 11' he bows to Lngland, 
brings in internment south of the border, extra- 
diets people, then 
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-- .And with regards to internment ;r. the 
North, has it decimated your ranks? 

"Very little They got too many or the wrong 

people. M 

(As we spoke we could hear the dull ’ niL’DTi;' 
of a distant explosion, and the high-pi twhed whin- 
ing of Personnel ‘Carriers * travelling in low-gear. 
Troops of the Scots Guards, whom I had spoken to 
the day before, were depressed about their fate 
in this war-torn city. "Guerilla warfare is the 
worst possible way to die.” one told me, "I’d 
prefer to go blindfolded before a fi ring- squad , 
that way at least you know when it’s going to 
happen. ”) 

I asked him how he felt having to fire on 
British soldiers, victims ol capitalism like 
himself . 

"I feel terrible sadness having to fire on 
anybody. It’s a terrible state when you have to 
kill somebody to get your civil liberties ” 

--Yet when the British Army first arrived 
they were welcomed by Catholics as peace-keepers. 
What changed them into the role of occupiers? 

”1 don't know whether it was prompted by 
Stormont or not, but the big mistake the Army 
made was that instead of fighting us, the I.R.A., 
they fought the whole Catholic population. lor 
example, if a unit of the Irish Republican Army 
took action in this street tonight, the British 
Army would take it out on the whole area It’s 
because of that, the people have turned against 
the Army, and give us their support ” 

--Are your tactics against the A run to 
weary them into withdrawal? 

"I don't think we'll ever make the vrm\ so 
weary that they would withdraw. But we can force 
an economic loss. Economic collapse would force 
Westminster to withdraw Of course if more sol- 
diers were killed the British people MIi.HI react 
and demand their sons home. Such a movement DUES 
exist in England. But the response to it isn't 
big enough yet, not like the response from the 
/Americans to bring their sons home from Vietnam ” 

--While support in England foi withdrawal 
may not be strong, l R A. support in the Catholic 
areas of Belfast is considerable 

"At present moment I'd put it at more or 
less 90°o . ” 

--Even among the middle classes' 

"No. I’m talking of the ghetto are. is’ Lai 1\ - 
murphy, Falls, Ardoyne, Anderson town lheie uie 
very few Catholic middle ciasse- . n Be: fast 
Those that do exist are capitalist- ihe>'.e 
made their money and are afraid of a- ” 

Although not onthe Wanted ii-l. Be.ng 
the I.R.A , he was forced to .e i i:;_f - * .in- 
existence. The interview. ver, he . n t the :. u->e 
and literally faded into the • ... . . - 

The height of a thousand other- : i - * ... 

face? the face of a th »usa :\d 

was he part of his sur r . un d ; :.g 1 


cannot remember a single feature. . 

What does stick in my mind is the miniature 
tricolor flag on his lapel Green for Catholic, 
Orange for Protei>tant, White for peace and recon- 
ciliation between the two: united under one flag, 

one Ireland. 

Everybody, I.R A. included, agrees to the 
importance of that white patch in the middle 
But how to transform it from the absence of color 
into something definite, something strong, some- 
thing binding That is a problem no one has yet 
solved, as time rapidly runs out 

-.30- 

SELECTIVE SERVICE WILL LET WITNESSES TESTIFY 
IN DRAFT- EXEMPTION HEARINGS AT LOCAL BOARDS 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- One provision in new Sel- 
ective Service regulations provides for 15 minute 
hearings of claims for deferment or exemption from 
the draft. The new procedure permits the local 
draft board to restrict the number of witnesses 
testifying at each hearing to three. 

Previously, applicants for exemption or de- 
ferment could call for hearings by their local 
draft boards but were not allowed to present 
witnesses. But according to Deputy Director Daniel 
J Cronin of the Selective Service System, the new 
rule is not intended to liberalize draft board 
procedures 

The object, he says, is to provide draft 
boards with a mechanism for slamming shut cases 
of men presenting voluminous claims, 

-30- 
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AIR FORCE ACADEMY BARS ANTI-WAR TALKS TO CADETS 

COLORADO SPRINGS (LNS) -- Representatives of 
Clergy and Laymen Concerned About Vietnam have 
been barred from speaking to cadets at the U S 
Air force Academy. 

Lt men Albert T Clark, the school’s super- 
intendent, ruled that the talk planned by the church 

group was unnecessary 

"We wisii to assure you," Clark told the group, 
"that the Academy's curriculum already insures 
that the ethical and moral aspects of warfare 
arc discussed ir. detail " 

-30- 
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THANKSGIVING DINNER PLANNED 

M AH i SoN , his-- (LNS) -- Madison Gay Liberation 
* i* no-! a national gay liberation Thanksgiving 
oi'Nici for ga^ -istc/s and brothers from all 
tke r.vti.r. ! ur further information, 

Nad . ! a. liberation, 10 Langdon St , 

- 50 - 
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STOP TOE SHIP! 

SAILORS ON TOE USS CORAL SEA FIGHT VIETNAM DUTY 
by Dick Gaik 

Good Times/LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) -- There are now three 
security check points to go through to get aboard 
the USS Coral Sea, docked at the Alameda Naval 
Station Everyone’s ID is carefully checked and 
nobody gets aboard without the' proper credentials . 

Aboard ship all messages concerning the M SOS 
Movement” (Stop our Ship) are stamped ’’top secret”. 

A shipboard rumor has it that President Nixon 
personally called Captain William Harris, the 
ship’s commander, and assured him that there will 
be no change in the aircraft carrier's orders to 
Vietnam no matter how much public pressure builds 
up to keep it home 

Meanwhile, the 4500-man crew is busy loading 
provisions for the trip to the war zone, The 
scheduled departure is still reported to be No- 
vember 8. The Navy is anxious to get the ship 
out of port as soon as possible. 

Sailors who have been identified as supporters 
of SOS are harassed constantly. Those the Navy 
considers to be the leaders have been transferred 
off the ship. The rest are all told to break it 
up and move on whenever they are found talking 
with other crew members. In the chow hall they 
can’t eat together without orders to speed up 
because their trays and table are needed for 
others 

When the Coral Sea returned from its last 
shakedown cruise Oct, 21, about 200 civilian sup- 
porters of SOS greeted the sailors as they came 
through the East Gate. The day before, about 150 
civilians had gathered in Alameda to greet the ship 
But the Coral Sea had gotten a sudden change in 
orders which kept it out a day longer taking on 
ammunition and bombs from a barge. 

During that nine day cruise, tensions aboard 
the Coral Sea were high. As soon as the aircraft 
carrier put out to sea, lifer non-coms started 
confiscating SOS buttons that sailors were wearing 
But after the SOS people went to the legal officer, 
who said they had a right to wear' the buttons un- 
der existing regulations, the non-coms had to 
return them. 

On the third day out "Fuck SOS” buttons 
started appearing. The next day an SOS button 
was found mutilated and taped to the wall with a 
note saying "Get the point, SOS?” An angry 
group of 20 anti-SOS sailors barged in on a 
meeting of SOS supporters in what turned out to 
be a verbal confrontation. They said SOS was re- 
sponsible for tiie longer working hours, the ship 
not pulling in on Thursday and more duty. 


do you know what' happens to the petition after they 
get your name?” Or, ’’The Communists love to hear 
about the dissent' of our servicemen.” 

When lifers resumed ripping SOS buttons off 
those who wore them, Captain Harris issued a new 
regul at ion - that no buttons' could be worn. Letting 
sailors wear buttons on their work uniforms and al- 
lowing them to wear their hair longer were part of 
the "Mod Navy” plan to encourage re-enlistment 
among younger sailors ' It was instituted by Admiral 
Zumwalts, Navy chief of operations. Lifers consider 
him to be the Earl Warren of the Navy. 

But as the SOS sailors learned, the Navy brass, 
despite Zumwalts, sides with the lifers and against 
the "Mod Navy ” 

The right wing faction aboard ship put out a 
letter entitled "Love Our Country.” It accused 
SOS supporters of being disloyal, aiding the enemy 
and not wanting to provide air cover for the ground 
forces in Vietnam 

SOS put out a rebuttal stating that at least 
25% of the men aboard' ship supported them, that 
a number of * U S senators' and Congressmen opposed 
the war, and that 73% of the American public wanted 
the war to end now 

Some men in the brig went on a hunger strike 
and refused to work. One of the men, Mike Hayes, 
was taken to Balboa Hospital by helicopter to see 
a psychiatrist after a ten day hunger strike. 

Several churches are offering sanctuary to 
men who refuse to' sail when the ship leaves for 
Vietnam. A group of sailors from the Coral Sea 
have agreed to lead the November 6 Moratorium 
March, the annual autumn anti-war demonstration. 

Civilians are considering organizing a 
”stall-in” to be held outside the gates of the 
Alameda Naval Station on Nov. 12 or sooner if the 
ship gets sudden orders to sail for Vietnam. 

As for the sailors aboard the Coral Sea, a 
lot of them are considering jumping ship if it 
sails for the war zone They are also in contact 
with the men of two other aircraft carriers -- 
the USS Hancock and USS Ranger' -- which are now at 
the Hunters Point Naval Shipyard in San Francisco 
Bay undergoing final repairs before their return 
to Vietnam early next year, 

But the best word the SOS sailors have gotten 
yet was a letter from GIs in Vietnam who got word 
of their action 

"All we can do,” said the letter, "is stop 
a squad or platoon from going out on patrol. But 
you guys get to stop a whole big mother- raping 
aircraft carrier Right on’” 

-30- 
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A right wing group, called SOB (Sail Our 
Boat J was organized by lifers who put out hand- 
made SOB buttons Ihe ship's executive officer 
met with representatives ot SOB and blamed SOS 
for t’ne tension aboard the aircraft carrier. 
Signs started appearing on the ways saying: ”i!uw 
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The newsprint for a single edition of the New 
York limes Sunday edition uses the equivalent 
of the net annual growth of 6,000 acres of trees. 
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The United States has killed off 85% of its wi Id- 



ol it.', i u rests --J.W. Watson of Ldinburgh 
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U 5 -BACKED EXILES KILL TWO , V.uUXD iiibdE 
IN RAID ON CUB. AN VILLAGE 01 BOls EH I.** 

1 1 A v AN A i. LX S j - - 7 vs o Cub an b a • a e r guards a c .* •_ 
killed and three other person- in.urei * . ■ -|r . . 
test of a long series of raids on cubar. t s m t : n 
by exiles based in the United State— 'he 
1 2 raid took place at the village of B a de Jama 
in Oriente Province Onente n the trad r ictu 
hotbed of Cuba’s revolut ionaiy enier: . -r...: 

there was much popular anger o;e: the at*. : . 


ana baling twine, according to local jokes -- 
but 1 . ok :f spare parts is a very serious matter 
in a _ oun t r \ where a lot of the factories and 
machine: v are still stamped ’’Made in U S A " 

Ihc diplomatic blockade seems to be slowly 
crumbling lhc Cubans may establish relations 
:th Peru it: the near future Peru would be the 
third L .tin American' country '* (after Mexico and 
Ch le ■ r : defy the Organization of American States, 


Such raids have occurred even few ozora : h - 
since Cuba's revolutionary go. e innem wazic :c 
power m 1959 Ihe grandest of them a. 1 the 

Bay of Pigs invasion m 1962, wher. an tv,;c 
force of over a thousand launched a m:l;tan as- 
sault, only to suffer resounding defeat l.nyzo 1 > 
by militia forces within two da> s 

WTien the invasion force a as ^ apt urea .^nd 
questioned, the Cubans determined r har. r n - me r. 
had been trained, equipped, and escorted to ha? t 
by a variety of U S agencies, coordinated 'em me 
CIA, and ordered to go ahead by President John 
Kennedy Their ranks consisted of former Cuban 
rich boys who lost their goods m the m ouiun, 
ex- members of dictator Batista's army and police 
apparatus, and a good number of mer- tnur ies 

The Cubans are hoping that international o 
pinion and enough popular pressure from ms lie 
the United States will build up to force the U S 
government to end its policies of hnussment dv . 

--Stopping the U S funding, organizing, 
and direction of Cuban groups opposed to the 
revolution and putting an end to their armed raids 
against Cuba 


The GAS, which has always served as a pliant 
ct^ie for U S policy, is based m Washington and 
3ws repre^cn* at i\ es from all Latin American states 
* nept Cuba, whose ouster the U S demanded when 
the Cub mi Resolution made its socialist orientation 
- : l a l 

If more Latin American countries break with 
the GAS policy towards Cuba, it may make little 
difference whether the U S pursues it or not 

The- blockade has also suffered attacks in 
the last few years from large groups of young 
Xoith Americans who have travelled to Cuba to 
cut sugar cane and harvest citrus fruits Those 
interested m running the blockade to do such 
work can get m touch with the organizers of the 
fence remos Brigade by writing to Box 643, Cathe- 
dral Station, New York, xN Y 10025 
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XU JOBS AVULABLE FOR UNIVERSITY -TRAINED CHEMISTS 

WASliiXGlON (LNS) -- The American Chemical 
Society recently reported that 75% of university 
chemistry graduates in 1971 failed to find full- 


--Lifting the U S trade and economic blockade 

--Preparing to negotiate the icturn of uuun 
tanamo U S Naval Base to Cuba 

The first two are the most immediate con- 
cerns The U S imposed trade and diplomatic 
blockade has inflicted severe hardship.^ uti Cuba, 
which the Cubans recent I> dramatised u\ . an.dmv 
a plane full of Cuban sugar specialists n \v:> r- 
ican soil to the astonishment oi the ddw 'hn,.i 
air traffic controller who sputtered h i • _ f a •! 
to let them come down 

Upon disembarking, the Cubans .urr» unced that 
they had arrived to attend an inter :mrora: 
sugai conference taking place . n tue Jn.t^d 


States, since Cub- a 

is one ot the wop. a 

a . i 


producer- of ^ugai 
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t i me employment in their field And the ones who 
did accepted salaries 7% below the 1970 level 

An annual survey of 3 7 5 chemistry and 92 
chemical engineering departments also disclosed 
that less than half the graduating engineers 

E.'UnJ jobs 
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El v ember 5 

Freezing n_>ld m here all day, 

a Brother just hung himself in his cell 
m tiro gallery above mine -- 
qunt on this gallery like a pall 

oi a siicc t they wrapped around the dead prisoner 
as Col . wirried him past my cell 
. . a st re teller lust 15 minutes ago -- 
w-irdness 7 terror in the air, 

L.vn gonds are affected 

o ur urn. - 3 hard to understand 

k any ^f u- in here manage to keep ourselves 

w m Panging :t up like that -- 

’d.s . - ;n pRice fur men to be caged 

to.:- ;; ■ •■lace for men at all. 

- excerpt from the prison diary 
i\ John Sinclair 
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LOCKHEED AND TllE C-5A -- 55.4 BILLION BOONDOGGLE 

Great Speckled B i r d j L 1 B E R.-Vi I OX New s S e r \ : ce 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation is tne largest 
industrial employer in the state ol Georgia. Along 
about 1965, when Lockheed received tne contract 
for building the giant Air force cargo plane, tne 
C-5A Galaxy, employment at their plant in Marietta, 
Georgia skyrocketed to a high ol 55, odd. 

The area around Marietta oecame Lockreed 
country. The rake-off and side effects or tne 
giant manufacturing plant turned Highway 41 into 
one long truck-stop featuring a string ot fast iood 
franchises, gas stations, mobile home sales, and 
for the neo-gentility a plantation-style restaurant 
complete with a Black neon mammy to make you 
welcome . 

Considering Marietta’s dependence on Lockheed, 
it is understandable why the town felt threatened 
when someone like Senator William Proxmire 
(Dem. -Wisconsin! began to suggest that the product 
is not worth the money. Several months ago when 
Lockheed was appealing to the Congress for a $550 
million dollar loan guarantee which was eventually 
granted, "Boycott Wisconsin Products" stickers 
appeared in Marietta stores in response to Prox- 
mire’s opposition to the guarantee. 

Throughout Lockheed's problems with the C-5A, 
they haven't once let down their public relations 
campaign. Large circulars lauding Lockheed and 
its contribution to the economy, and petitions in 
support of the loan guarantee were widely circu- 
lated during the recent congressional debate, not 
only in Georgia but in other areas throughout the 
country where Lockheed operates . 

The threat of "loss of jobs for thousands of 
workers" was the rallying cry of support for the 
loan guarantee. No mention of the more than 15,000 
workers who have already been laid oil front the 
Marietta plant; no mention of the possibility of 
conversion to a more useful industry such as mass 
trans i t . 

As long as Lockheed can convince its employees 
that their lives are dependent on the continued 
existence of defense contracts, thereby maintaining 
a large base of congress i onal support, they’ll be 
on top of the situation. 

Lockheed won the original contract for the 
C-5A galaxy in 1905, with a low bid of $1 9 billion. 
The Air Force had originally chosen tne Boeing 
total package proposal, which apparently had a 
superior design and a more realistic budget But 
Pentagon politics ol procurement are determined 
neither by budget nor design, and Boeing did not 
ivr Senator Richard !» . Russell, Chairman of tne 
j d Services Committee, on its suit-. ihe cunt ract 
was awarded t o Lockneed at tne ia>t minute 

Several year > later w ; la tne " c ■*." t - ■ > . e : ran " 
somewaere in tne ;ic ; g.ioorn »ou ol a i J .1*1; 
dollars -- nearly t.*:ce tne of tne un ^iai I 

contract -- tne iir.^t • -o V i ■ r lien j at 
runway i ri Mur ; e * t i , n.ere it i D v : y . m. - . - 

dent Lyndon rd : 'hi. *. s 

ill'll^ u;s t it t.:e . m , .. * : .m r* 

me n and s a py to 4 Hf •• m - r. . - . 
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Henry Durham, an employee at the Marietta 
riant for the past 19 years, maintains that that 
plane would not ha\e helped anybody invade any- 
thing . 

At the time of the roll-out ceremony, ostensibly 
to celebrate the "completion" of the first C-5A, 
buriiam maintains that the plane was a virtual shell 
with fake parts specifically constructed to look like 
the real parts, but totally useless for flying, 
or for anything except rolling around on the ground. 
That particular pl;ine later blew itself up while 
sitting on the runway. 

In addition to the fact that the C-5A scandal 
is a badly mismanaged and embarrassing example of 
Air Force complicity with private defense contractors 
tli e strange thing is that the story has no end. 

Shortly after the huge cost overruns were 
brought to light in 1968 by the Proxmire Committee, 
and deficiencies in the plane itself (eg. wings 
cracking) were beginning to show up, the Air Force 
approved a proposal that essentially released Lock- 
heed of all contractual responsibility for delivery 
and meeting technical specifications. Subsequently, 
Lockiieed delivered 49 planes to the Air Force. 
Recently, all 49 planes were grounded. 

$5.4 have been spent on the C-5A program, at 
this point nearly three times the amount of the 
original contract. In addition, the original order 
of 115 has been changed to 81. 

The plane is structurally unsound: extensive 

difficulties with the wings have reduced the load 
limit to less than half its original maximum 
capacity; inadequate engine mounts prevent engines 
from being opened fully, and there have been problems 
with the landing gear. 

It is not a plane that Lockheed can point to 
with pride; but then the Plectra was nothing to brag 
about either. Its consistent crashes probably did 
more to damage the air transportation business than 
any other single factor. 

Nor can we forget Lockheed’s F-104 Starfighter, a 
plane that was called "the flying coffin" by the 
surviving band of West German officers assigned to 
fly them. 

Henry Durham worked for the Lockheed-Georgia 
company for nineteen years. In July of 1969, he 
became General Department Manager over all 
product i on control activities on the flight line. 

In that position, he was responsible for procuring, 
delivering stocking and dispersing all parts used in 
tiie division of assembly. Soon after his appoint- 
ment, he oecame aware of severe problems. 

Aircraft, reaching the flight line are supposed to 
;, e virtually complete, hut Durham found that they 
.sure missing s omet i ;:.es more than 1,000 parts, even 

.-igi. all tile production papers said that the parts 

. Lt- r it:r. .. a careful audit, Durham began 

a r ; e > f i '-ports which we re either care- 
,r-. i -■ r led. Lventually his job was 

... . :• ; a 1 !. • puniic, and offered to 

‘ . : : * . .v ,;:.t i e on o ; . . ; c . omij ; j J-j.ee of 
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Congress, Durham received threats against himself 
and his family and had to be guarded by federal 
marshals . 

Durham recently appeared before the Joint 
Economic Committee, chaired by Proxmire, to tell 
his story about condi tions~ ins ide the plant. 

Shortly after he returned from Washington, Durham 
was interviewed by the Institute for Southern 
Studies. The following is excerpted from that 
interview . 

* * ★ 

WHAT WERE THE SPECIFIC CHARGES YOU TRIED TO 
MAKE ABOUT LOCKHEED AND TRIED TO INFORM YOUR 
SUPERIORS ABOUT? 

Basically, it was the fact that Lockheed 
"closed papers" -- installation papers actually 
stamped by quality control saying tnat thousands 
of Parts had been installed on the aircraft, when 
in fact they had not been installed. 

I was, of course, amazed at what I found. 

I went to my superiors and expected them to do 
something about it right away. They, in effect, 
just told me to be quiet. 

I went back and borrowed a man from the pro- 
duction department. We'd actually go on the air- 
craft, go over the blueprint, go to exactly the 
place where the part was supposed to be and verify 
that it was missing. Our investigation showed that 
over 67% of the parts were missing, the paper 
work had actually been closed out, and there was 
no evidence of any installation at all. 

HOW MANY PLANES DO YOU KNOW OF THAT CAME TO 
THE FLIGHT LINE WITH PARTS MISSING? 

Well, of course, the early ones were the worst 
ones, but as I said in my testimony, I got records 
of missing parts in as many as 20 or 30 ships. 

You see, in order for things to look good, in 
order to get credit, the company falsely reported 
their progress . 

The paperwork would be in such confusion that 
I remember one case where we had 10,000 parts 
brought in for one airplane on the flight line, 
and eventually we found we didn't need 4,000 ol 
them. All of that was done in order to maintain 
the scheduled pace and to insure Lockheed got 
credit for progress, and thus more money from the 
Air Force. 

Another thing this caused, of course, was loss 
of control over the parts. Someone couldn't put 
a part on so they would throw it on the floor. 

Hi is would result in piles of parts in corners, 
on tables, on the floor of the aircraft -- com- 
pletely out of control. These parts would :>e need- 
ed somewhere, but they would get lost in tne 
sc ramb le . 

Then it would come time for the::; to o used 
on the next aircraft, so tncy would gu order anutn- 
er one. Now you multiply this ’>y t:.e t ->us and - . 

Here vou were ordering parts necauso >' -a didn't nave 
any — may he t run a vendor at pre:.d rr. ce . ..ocr. - 
heed I'm sure paid through tne j-e l >i t.. -u^anis 
of parts . 


DO YOU THINK THERE WAS SOME KIND OF COLLUSION 
GOING ON BETWEEN LOCKHEED AND THESE SUB -CONTRACTORS 
IN TERMS OF BOOSTING THEIR SUPPLIES, AND THEREFORE, 
THEIR PROFITS? 

I saw enough to think there's something theie. 
This is my opinion; I'm not making an allegation. 

I think there is enough there for an investigation. 

One of the things that concerns me the most 
about this is -- when you go to Washington and 
talk to the people up there -- you realize that the 
government covers up the stuff too. 1 don't know 
at what level. It's higher up than I thought it was. 

I don't think the government should give Lock- 
heed any additional contracts until they agree to 
clean up their management and reorganize accordingly. 
It's fantastic to me that my government would 
approve a loan guarantee of a quarter of a billion 
dollars to a company that has already washed hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars down the cost overrun 
story. It goes to illustrate the tremendous power 
that Lockheed and other corporations have over the 
government . 

Very few .Americans know that approximately 
200 conglomerates control the destiny of our country. 
Morton Mintz and Cohen said it very well in this 
book, America, Inc. When you put the corporations 
together with the military, you have an awesome 
power. You see a picture of the huge military- 
industri al complex . 

The oil companies have a tremendous power over 
elected officials in our country. But the average 
worker doesn't know about this. He just goes out 
and votes Democrat or Republican. 

WHY DO YOU FULL PERSONALLY THAT YOU REALLY WANT 
TO SEE THIS CARRIED TO THE END? 

Well, it goes back to the difference between 
right and wrong. Such a fantastic robbery or indus- 
trial crime should not be perpetuated against other 
citizens, taxpayers. it just shouldn't happen. 

It's going to have to stpp somewhere, and I'm hop- 
ing that my actions will maybe encourage other people 
to come forward in other areas . 

APPARENTLY , LOCKHEED FELT NO NEED TO SAVE 
MONEY . DO YOU THINK THEY FELT THEY WOULD GET AS 
MUCH MONEY AS THEY NEEDED TO DO THE JOB? 

Yes, 1 think in the past, Lockheed has always 
been able to get what it took, maybe other contract- 
ors too. Regardless of the cost, they got bailed 
out under the table. Aid they still made a handsome 
profit. 1 think Lockheed deliberately under-bid 
the competitors, knowing that it was an impossible 
bid, because they had always been bailed out in the 
pas t . 
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murdered, salt Lake City, Utah. 
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"THERAPY IS CHANGE NOT ADJUSTMENT" 

LIBERATION News Service 

Just about everyone knows somebody who nas 
freaked out sanewhere along tne line — oeen institu- 
tionalized, spent a lot of time with shrinks, or 
just oeen totally miserable and desperate over a 
long period of time, host of us knew 'mat it feels 
like to hang on tie brink of ... an experience 
where words couldn't go, call it darkness or despair 
for want of anything better, 

Je live in a society that mangles people — in its 
families, its scnools, tie spirit-wilting prospects 
its hands out as "life-opportunities". Our hospi- 
tals now use more beds for tie victims of "mental 
illness" than for all physical diseases and acci- 
dents put together. And you only have to walk for a 
few minutes on the streets of any American city to 
realize that's just the top of the iceoerg, a fig- 
ure that doesn't included tic shell-shocked, tie 
walking wounded. 

haybe the simplest way to put it is that we live 
in a society that has had to picture fear, despair 
and isolation as a disease ratier than allow them 
to be seen as an urgent political issue and a con- 
demnation of the way people are forced to live. 

A group of people, "tierapists by training" got 
togebier last winter to put out a paper that would 
voice tneir distaste for tne way "therapy today has 
be cone a ccninodity, a means of social control." 

Their paper, the Radical Therapist, has gone a long 
way toward bringing out tne political realities that 
nave been masked oenind the names of disease and 
medical science. Jot h the paper (at $6/year) and 
an anthology of articles from the first year (for 
$1,40) can be obtained by writing tne Radical Ther- 
apist Collective, 23 Hancock St. Scmerville, Mass., 
02144. Tie following pieces are taken from their 
an tn o logy . 

INSANE LIBERATION FRONT 

We, of Insane Liberation Front, are former men- 
tal patients and people whom society labels as in- 
s an e . 

We are beginning to get together- -beginning to 
see that our problems are not individual, not due 
to personal inadequacies but are a result of living 
in an oppressive society. And we're beginning to see 
that our so-called "sickness" is a personal rebell- 
ion or an internal revolt against this inhumane 
sys tern . 
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undergone similar experiences. 

be relieve that the only way people can be 
nelped is through people helping each other -- 
people wit:: hang-ups being totally open and sincere 
to eacn other. The majority of shrinks, on the 
otner nand, set themselves up as all-knowing 
autaorities and from their positions of power 
automatically assume that the so-called patient is 
sick, and not the society. 

We demand, with other liberation groups , an end 
to tne capitalistic system with its racist, sexist 
oppression and with its competitive, antihuman 
standards . We believe in a socialist society based 
on cooperation. 

* * * 

A LETTER FROM CM B . 

(C.B. spent several years in men- 
tal hospitals and is out now.) 

Dear , 

Today I am feeling broken as a human being and 
your letter which we received today made me think 
twice about the reason for this. Is it my illness 
creeping back again, as it often does, or is it a 
result of the system which purports to "help" those 
who are ill? i feel less able to cope with the 
world than ever before. 

To be sn at died from a world in which you feel 
you have a place (no matter how small) and purpose 
(no matter how insignificant) to a hospital is a 
most jarring experience. People need to feel they 
are contributing to the environment in which they 
live. You are in the hospital to "get better" and 
that's the only purpose. 

It would be sufficient if the patients were 
given some responsibility to this end. In the 
hospital you must 1) get up in the morning (in some 
places even this is not required); 2)eat, if you want 
to, at specific times, the food that is planned and 
prepared by others; 3) take your medicine which is 
handed out at specific times by a uniformed nurse; 

4) attend activities, if indeed there are any, that 
have no purpose other than to keep you "occupied"; 

3) go to bed. 

It's a pretty dull existence in which every- 
thing you need is handed out in neat little packr 
ages -- even the therapy -- not when you may need 
it most, but again at specified times. 

I guess any institution needs to keep a schedule, 
but, God, i t Ms deadly for the patient. Pretty soon 
the patient begins to look around for some way of 
changing tne careful orderliness of the routine and 
soon finds out that if you cause enough ruckus you 
can get 1) a needle; 2) in some places a s t rai t j acket ; 
3) an l sul at ion room; or 4 ) if the place is well 
staffed, someune to stay not less than three feet a- 
way fro;:: you; or 3 j sudium amytal wki^U sort of puts 
vow out of it in a high which makes tne place more 
bramble. Not all outcries are made out of boredom 
a::J this wish to break the terrible efficient orderli- 
ness i tne place, but 1 think a good deal of them 
arc. patients want is some recognition of them- 

. v.-- -i.- : n J i v : dua 1 s - -c- ven the routine of making 
■ l : - . e m: ' t s.itisfy tne need for being re cog - 

a:.: a x :r-.c.uted as an indi vidual who may have 
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something positive to contribute. Instead they are 
reduced to making a fuss to change the routine. .And 
even this is unsatisfying after a while. . . 

Some people think that the means of dealing with 
upset patients is cruel. Really, it isn't so--they 
are to the upset patient a means of getting a res- 
ponse that means his problem (even if not the real 
one) is recognized and dealt with. To the sick pa- 
tient it is a form of love --the only kind lie can ex- 
pect from his environment. 

In the hospital you learn that there are a 
very minimum number of things you must do to exist. 
This is the terrible message of the hospital. You 
don't even need to wash or brush your teeth to get 
along All motivation is drained, for your very min- 
imum needs will be taken care of for you. This 
attitude is carried with you when you leave. It does- 
n't really matter what you do or don't do. 

On leaving the hospital there is the added pro- 
blem of feeling guilty for not doing more than the 
minimum, but it is already engrained in you that no- 
thing is really essential. 

I guess what I am talking about is the foster- 
ing of dependencies of already dependent people--the 
taking away of all motivation to do for yourself. 

Even taking medicine (although 1 admit it's some- 
times necessary) means to the patient that he is 
sick and can't control his own behavior. In the 
hospital the rewards for being "sick" are so much 
greater than the ones for being "healthy". 

G: The first hospital I entered. Essentially 

it was a drying-out place for alcoholics and a wait- 
ing station for those going to other hospitals. I 
suppose its function was diagnostic. Therapy- -if 
any --was provided by the patient's own doctor. Most 
of my time there was spent pacing the floors. Most 
of the anxiety there was not knowing what to do to 
help myself get better. I was still under the il- 
lusion. which Dr, B had led me to believe, that I 
would only be in the hospital a few weeks. 1 was 
anxious to get help so that I could return to the 
outside as soon *»s possible. There was no help. 

Only endless conferences about where I could next 
be sent. The weeks dragged into a whole month--a 
long time for someone to just wait to get help. 

R: 1 would characterize this place as the one, 

which in my experience, gave the greatest rewards for 
being s i ck - -especi a 1 ly for acting out. 1 entered 
on a fairly "well" ward. For some reason I still 
don't know, I was sent up to the th floor, which 

had patients who were more obviously sick. There 
was more staff, more medicine more things you 
couldn't take with you on the ward. Oh yes, every time 
you changed wards your belongings were gone through 
w i tii a fine-tooth comb to see i f you had any for- 
bidden items. And you yourself were looked over. 

It seemed almost a challenge to smuggle in certain 
items. Tiie re was the feeling that you were a dan- 
gerous person, not to be trussed in the least bit. 

Tins certainly makes you want to give ‘a e::: what 
they expect-- a wild unmanageable patient. And there 
were otncr rewards tor neing cuckoo too. i uu got much 
more attention in all sorts of ways, there was the 
pulse chart-- you had your pulse taken twenty million 
times a day and the yes -no cn. art for y-ar :>.‘fs i.ver/ 
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detail of your life was down on paper and what's 
more you couldn't see what was written about you, 
nor could you know your "diagnosis." 1 have said 
that these things are rewards, but in the end they 
are really not helpful in getting you better and 
out of tiie hospital. These things cater to the 
already sick person and his feelings about himself. 
For instance, the person who feels impulses to harm 
himself will feel more inclined to carry out these 
ideas if he feels that other people are afraid 
that lie will not be capable of stopping himself. 

He will carry out the expectations of others. 

M State Hospital: I first entered on 

the admissions ward. It was a huge place, less 
physically comfortable than the two previous ones, 
but in some ways better. Af first 1 had to wear 
a state gown. I had not one thing of my own. Every- 
thing that was personally mine was taken away. I 

had a bed in the infirmary of the admissions ward 

one of those high hospital beds with the rails on 
it I felt it was the end of the line. I felt so 
hopeless that I lay in bed for months getting up 
only to smoke four cigarettes a day and to have 
shock treatments three times a week. 1 didn't 
even have enough will to live to feed myself. So 
I was fed by someone on the staff. Not even one 
tiling was expected of me not even to feed my- 

self. There wasn't enough staff and what there 
was I wouldn't speak to, so they didn't bother 
to talk to me, though that might have helped even- 
tually. After all I was still alive and could 
hear most of the time. They didnt even respect my 
feelings enough to tell me that 1 was to start 
ECT [shock treatments]. Quite a shock-- literally 
and otherwise. The morning after I arrived they 
herded me off with all the other patients to 
another building. I didn't even know where I was 
going. We waited (about fifteen or twenty of us) 
while we went in one by one. As you entered the 
room the ones who had already had their treatments 
were out on the beds. It was only then that I knew 
I was to have ECT. Hi is went on, 1 later figured 
out, for ten weeks or more. Even after the shock 
treatments ( it felt like the punishment 1 de- 
served) there was more lying around in bed with 
no one to speak to. Finally 1 came to one day and 
decided that (felt that) I wanted to right all 
this. The only fight I knew was against myself 
and, there being a limited number of night staff, 

I was put into a straitjacket more politely called 
a camisole. That was after the usual needle of 
Thorazine-- three of them in one night-- which 
further fulfilled my wish for self-punishment. 

The next morning J was carted off to the 
chronic ward. So far 1 had received no therapy 
other than the CCT. I really did feel that this 
was what 1 deserved. It's a punishment in that it 
dehumanizes you. but also a reward in that at 
least you are getting some ;ort of reaction out 
of the people around you. Again m y things were 
combed over. I was stripped naked, notes were 
taken on scars and otncr identi tying features, 
and 1 was again placed in a state gown. 

finally i got my clothes back and a therapist, 
lie was a res i dent- -so that didn't last long. Things 
aaan ' t aa-n guing well, it was at that point 1 
tair.r. t.-.at t.ney gave up on me, for after the res^ 
leil 1 was nut assigned another therapist. 
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I was shuffled from one meaningless activity to the 
next. We pounded on sticks or clappers for an hour 
each week. For most of us it was a most degrading 
experience-- to have someone stand up in front of 
you and tell you to beat the sticks in time to some 
horrible march music or other 

About the staff--I was lucky in tiiat the staff 
on my ward was pretty good My group leader was a 
very decent and humane sort of person as was tnc 
head nurse. The rest were mostly condescending but 
at least they weren't physically abusive as they 
were on some wards. 

Being in a state hospital where the length of 
your stay is limited only by your lifespan is a very 
depressing feeling, but even more depressing than that 
is getting so acclimated to being dependent and taken 
care of that you begin to look forward to the few 
activities that are available to you without a thought 
to the outside. Indeed it's rather frightening after 
being dependent for so long to think of making it on 
your own in the outside world- M. is particularly 
removed. It's a community unto itself--even has its 
own electric power plant, laundry, etc. The atmos- 
phere is depressing--nobody leaves unless they run 
away. 1 only know of one or two persons who have left 
my ward and only one other besides myself have stay- 
ed out. People have left, but only to return in a 
week or month in worse condition than when they 
left. Something must be wrong with the system some- 
where . 

B: The most frightening thing I found about B 
was that there was no one to introduce you to the 
routines of the ward. It took me three days of ques- 
tioning to find out where and when to wash out my 
underwear! You are plopped on the ward and that's it. 
If you don't do things that you should you are in 
for verbal and physical abuse by the aides. 

Needless to say, the place is a real snakepit-- 
with mice and no doubt rats (though 1 never saw any 
rats). My glasses and all personal belongings were 
confiscated. You have to protect yourself against 
the other patients. I was attacked twice-- l think 
because I looked so scared. 

Stealing was rampant. You had to carry all your 
things with you including toothpaste, comb, cigarettes 
and sleep with them under your bed at night! 

The admissions procedure was horrifying. Some 
aide, who should have been on the ward herself, 
stripped me of all my clothes but my pants--with men 
walking around-- it was most humiliating. She kept 
yelling at me to hurry and when 1 wasn't fast enough 
to suit her she started pushing me around. ! had 
my temp taken- t 101 It was noted in the chart but 
nothing was done about it. 

We had to sleep in the hall The only way I got 
a bed the first night was having another patient 
fix one up for me --again I didn't know the procedure. 
She was the only kind person there. She sort of had 
a deal with the staff for doing those extra tilings. 

I guess, in return tor some kind of special treat - 
me n t . 

B was t • i e most d e . i ui . . a n . .. i n . t * iiCv. 1 1 1 a 1 i . I e 1 1 1 
to B in a paddy .%a gon wit.', tue little mei; : ...site 
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coats (1 never really thought they existed) and 
a police escort. It really made me mad because as 
upset as I was I think I could have gone with a 
friend and admitted myself instead of being com- 
mitted. That really is a rotten feeling to feel 
that you have been put in an institution against 
your will without being able to get out. I was 
fortunate in being there only three days. Even 
those three days have left their imprint on me. 

Tiie k Day Care Center: This place is going 
in the right direction it seems to me. The program 
is run by the democratic process... It's very 
frustrating having to make decisions all the time 
and even harder to stick by them. 

The staff is there to point out ways to look 
at problems through questions. The emphasis is 
always on feelings. It gets to be a little wearing 
after a while... Gradually though things do happen. 
At first it was a shock to know my own diagnosis, 
but after all it's just a label for what I have 
been going through for years. 

We make our own decisions, we are responsible 
for being there, we take our own medicine, we 
make our own lunches, plan them, clean up after our- 
selves. In other words we are given more responsi- 
bility for our own lives. We are not treated as 
dangerous or helpless individuals... 

Therapy is change not adjustment. 

Tli is 1 think is the basic idea of the clinic. 
'Hie idea is not to quickly patch up an individual 
so that he may return to a job or whatever, but 
to make an individual content with himself and 
free to express himself creatively... 

P.S. The night I wrote this H and I stayed 
up all night. I had no emotion while writing 
this until the next morning when H had left for 
class. Then I became upset and was urged to go to 
the clinic. 

I showed them there what I had written. My 
doctor believed that it was good and that copies 
should be made to give to the administrators of 
the clinic. Dr. R, one of the administrators, read 
it the next day. 

Ilis reaction was completely different. He 
was defensive and thought that the feelings 1 ex- 
pressed were just written by a sick individual. 

He kept asking, in a very "professional" nonin- 
volved tone, what 1 had done to make myself more 
independent. It was a real put -down. 

1 felt very angry and depressed until I 
started to realize that it was his problem not 
mine... Dr. R’s reaction to me is just what I have 
been talking about--the condescending attitude 
of professional workers. 

I'd be interested to have your reaction. 

- - 30 - - 

p- , . . . r • + *+*++*+■* ********************+******+*■* 

’’The radical psychiatrist sees anyone who pre- 
sents himself with a psychiatric problem as being 
alienated, that is being oppressed and deceived 
. i : ;.;s oppression, for otherwise he would not 

. — t : : at r: c succu r." - - from RT 
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"THEY WILL DEDICATE THEIR LIVES TO LAW AND ORDER 
AND JUSTICE IN THIS GREAT LAND OF OURS" 

LIBERATION News Service 

"Lav and order vili ce preserved at whatever 
cost, tc individual liberties and rights." 

--William H. Rehnquist 

"The rad' cal left — expert in such matters — hncvs 
the charge of repression is false. It is a cover 
for leftist-inspired violence and repression. It is 
also a propaganda line designed to undermine confi- 
dence in our free inst it ut ions , tc brainwash the 
youth and ultimately overthrow our democratic system. 

"it is unfortunate that so many non-radical Amer- 
icans are taken in ’ey this leftist line. They un- 
wittingly weaken the very institutions of freedom 
they wish to sustain. They may hasten the day vho-n 
the heel of repression is a reality — not. the 

sources now recklessly defame£y£ rom whatever tyranny 
follows the overthrow of representative government . 

"This is the greatest danger to human liberty in 
America . " 

--Lewis F. Powell 

"Lewis Powell, William Rehnquist — those are the 
names you will remember because they will add distinc- 
tion and excellence m the highest degree to the 
Supreme Court of the United States." 

--Richard M Nixon 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--With an air of solemnity 
which only he can generate--after 25 years of prac- 
tice- -Richard Nixon announced his all new nomina- 
tions for the two vacant seats on the Supreme Court: 

’'Except for the contribution he may be able to 
make to the cause of world peace, there is probably 
no more important legacy that a President can leave 
in these times than his appointments to the Supreme 
Court . ” 

Since Supreme Court Justices John Harlan and 
Hugo Black resigned from the bench in September, 

Nixon has been --as usual--hedgy and secretive about 
who he was going to pick to replace them 

First the word was out that it would be Rich- 

ard Poff, a conservative Southern Senator. 

And when it seemed like there would be too much 
hostility toward him, Nixon came up with six names - 
that he was going to present to the American Bar 
Association (ABA) for evaluation. Those six were 
quite a group in themselves - -they ranged from a wo- 
man who was one of the key people involved in put- 
ting together the Washington L>C NU-Knock Law to a 
male corporate lawyer from Arkansas who spent his 
free time fighting desegregation of schools 

It's not clear what went on between the time 

the six were rejected by the ABA and Nixon’s nomina- 

tion of Powell and Rehnquist In the press, Nixon 
and Mitchell got on their high horses about someone 
leaking the ABA rejections hut now it seems that a W 
Washington Post reporter had gone to the Justice bent 
and was given the information which he was supposed 
to have leaked. 

So there is some question as to whether Nixon 
ever intended to really nominate two of t he six >r 
whether he was saving his two trump cards for the 
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right time. 

Nixon calculated well when he selected his two 
new choices The NY Times and the Washington Post 
which had criticized Nixon's choices of the six on 
the grounds of mediocrity seemed perfectly delighted: 

Said the Times: 

Novell admirably combines the fundamental 
Requirement 3 of legai and intellectual distinction 
vith Mr, Nixon's insistence on political conserva- 
tism and Southern origin, Mr- Rehnquist, a Gold- 
vat er conservative, ras a brilliant professional 

1 1 

cacugreuna. . . - 

Oh, but what about those politics? Up before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee hearing, Rehnquist 
said reassuringly he would ’’totally disregard my 
own personal beliefs" m interpreting the Consti- 
tution and laws 

In any case Nixon has gotten the chance to sew 
up two nominations for the Supreme Court for Wil- 
liam Rehnquist, an Assistant Attorney General to 
John Mitchell who spoke for the Justice Dept in 
their statements about the Mayday demonstrations 
and Lewis Powell, a millionaire southerner whose 
recent statements on wiretapping and the new left 
J- Edgar Hoover liked so much he had them reprinted 
in the FBI Law Enforcement Bui let in - 

There’s always the danger of idolizing the 
greatness of a liberal Supreme Court without real- 
izing how limited its influence is The Supreme 
Court can make all -incompassing decisions on issues 
but it can’t enforce them, It takes years of hear- 
ings and trials- It can’t do much in the short 
range and that doesn't make a black person who is 
trying to get int desegregated housing happier to 
know that they’ll be able to get in five years lat- 
er, especially if they need housing now 

Yet if you think what the court could be like 
(one cartoonist drew each black robe filled by a 
Nixon) it makes you see how bad things could be 

"It is my firm convict ioi that Lewis Powell 
and William Rehnquist will dedicate their lives to 
the great goal of building respect for law and order 
and Justice throughout this great land of ours ■ " 

--Richard M, Nixon 
* + ■* 

"in the area of public law, disobedience cannot 
be tolerated, whether it be violent or nonviolent 
disobedience, if force or threat of force is re- 
quired to enforce the law, we must not shirk from 
its employment . " 

--William Rehnquist 

Nam puc disturbances will continue as long as 
university administrators lack the willingness to 
use "'appropriate force against lawlessness rather 
than "supine toleration of marenmg moos o 1‘ mindless 
i cm or. sir a " or 3 " . 

--Lewis Powell 

Though Powell and Rehnquist represent two di fferen 
kinds of images (Powell, a dignified southern gent Io- 
nian and Rehnquist, a hard- driving young campaigner! 
they couldn’t have been closer if Nixon had molded 
t hem From c 1 ay h 1 i:;se 1 i 

Rehnquist was born in Milwaukee, and after tak- 
ing up law. he moved to Phoenix with his wife Nata- 
lie. She was employed by the Central Intelligence 
Agency CIA, w:an they met and lor weeks would not 
tell n : where .she worked 

i'-’-eei ; : a was a very comfortable place for Rehn- 
~ N" > v embe- <■, V. r\ 
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quist. He threw his energies into Goldwater’s cam- 
paign in 1964 where he worked under Richard Klein- 
dienst--his boss and Mitchell’s right hand man in 
the Justice Dept. (Rehnquist’s friend Golduater 
sat by his side at the Senate hearings on his nom- 
ination to the court.) 

Though Rehnquist managed to make friends in 
right-wing political circles in Arizona, favorable 
opinion of him was hardly unanimous. 

State Senator Cloves Cambell, who is black, 
says that Rehnquist is a "John Bircher." Rev. 

George B. Brooks of the Arizona NAACP said that 
Rehnquist "was the only major person of stature in 
the state who opposed the Arizona civil rights bill 
in 1968.” 

Rehnquist opposed the passing of two Phoenix 
laws in 1969 which would have desegregated public 
accomodations and schools. In a letter to the 
Phoenix Record he said: 

"The schools’ job is to educate children. They 
should not be saddled with a task of fostering soc- 
ial change which may lessen their ability to perform 
their primary job.” 

When his old boss Kleindienst came to join John 
Mitchell in Washington after Nixon was elected, Rehn- 
quist also was aksed and became what Nixon describes 

as ’’the President’s lawyer’s lawyer”. 

* * * 

Powell was bom in Suffolk, Va«, went to col- 
lege at Washington and Lee in Lexington, Va. , and 
left the state only long enough to get his master’s 
degree at Harvard Law School. Since 1937 he has 
been part of one of Virginia’s oldest law firms-- 
Hunton, Williams, Gay, Powell and Gibson. 

Powell, (who is on the board of directors of 11 
large corporations,) with his wife and his 19 year- 
old son owns stock in 38 corporations including A1 
and T, Chesterfield, Eastman Kodak, General Electric, 
IBM, Phillip Morris and Xerox. All together the 
three own stocks worth $2,742,378. 

Powell is an old member of the Country Club of 
Virginia and the Commonwealth Club of Richmond-- 
neither of which find it suitable to admit blacks. 

He was head of the state board of education in 
Virginia and in fact there is a suit right now which 
accuses him, among others with doing very little to 
desegregate Virginia schools since 1954. At the re- 
quest of the Virginia governor, Linwood Holton and 
the Virginia Attorney General he wrote a 28 page 
T, friend-o f-court” brief last year which was submit- 
ted to the Supreme Court when it deliberated the 

constitutionality of bussing kids. 

+ ★ * 

”lf you start talking about legislative restri- 
ctions on what in formation car: be gathered, you have 
the i rob Lem that it may just become a kind of nappy 
hunting ground for criminal 10 ! or can t s . 

--William Rehnquist 
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Sister Jogues Egan was subpoened by a grand 
jury which was to issue the indictments for the Ber- 
rigan case. She ret used to testi ly or. tr.e grounds 
that the questions were rased on illegally ' procurer 
Page j > i.IBEKAi Tj.N News Service j 


electronic surveillance. Since the government re 
fused to admit it used illegal wiretaps she won 
the case and didn’t have to testify. 

The government appealed it to the Court of 
Appeals and they again ruled in favor of her. The 
Supreme Court is expected to hear a case on the le- 
gality of wiretapping which will include whether 
she is forced to testify when she refuses, goes to 
jail. 

John Sinclair, Pun Plamondon and Jack Forrest, 
all of the Rainbow Peoples Party went on trial for 
conspiracy to blow up a secret CIA headquarters 
(which they didn't even know about) in Mich, last 
Feb, The defense asked the judge to order the 
government to turn over all of their wire-tap evi- 
dence. When the judge granted that motion, the 
government appealed it to the US Court of Appeals 
in Cincmatti which also asked the government to 
turn it over. When the Supreme Court rules on the 
constitutionality of surveillance, what do you 
think William Rehnquist or Lewis Powell will have 
to say about it? Or about capital punishment which 
goes before the court this year? 

Still another issue which tends to raise the 
blood pressure of both Rehnquist andPowell is the 
Miranda Decsion--the 1966 Supreme Court decision 
which said that each defendant had to be told their 
rights (like having a lawyer present or the right 
to remain silent) before they can be interrogated. 

The Miranda decision has been the basis for a 
number of cases being thrown out because supposed 
"confessions” have been coerced by the police or 
prosecutor . 

Last year at a speech at the University of 
Arizona, Rehnquist said it would not be ”at all 
unreasonable" for the Justice Department to ask 
for the Supreme Court to reverse the Miranda decision 
Powell, who was a member of President Johnson’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice, joined a dissenting group of the Commis- 
sion which said that Supreme Court decisions limit- 
ing police interrogation and confessions had tilted 
the balance of Justice too far in favor of the 
defendants 

Or as he said in the article printed in the 
Law Enforcement Bulletin: 

’’Rather than 'repressive criminal justice’, 
our system subordinates the safety of society to the 
rights of persons accused of crime. The need is 
for greater protection — not of criminals but that 
law-abiding citizens. * * * 

Nixon, answering questions from reporters that 
perhaps Powell at 05 is too old to be on the Su- 
preme Court: "Ten years of him is worth 30 years 

of most," the president said with emphasis. 

As for Rehnquist, Senator John Tunney (D Cal ) 
who is on the Senate Judiciary Committee pointed 
out that at 47, the now-Assis tant Attorney General 
might well still be sitting on the court in the 
year 2,000. 

"... * a * .me when slogans often substitute for 
rat I.:. a- t:.e *.•*;. t, it is fashionable to charge that 
r> :s -ivil. i ilertios is widespread. This 

: primarily against law enforcement-- 
; - 1 st : ropagar.da. The charge of re- 

.-.*.•3 3 ■ : 3 p ^ rl. f_.e 3 hot at occasional aberr- 

at It;. 3 . r. It Is a '•veering shotgun blast at 

'3 :> . 373 •. • w Is ‘Oi.iemned a3 systematically 
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"COM IN ' FOR TO BURY MY HOME:" 

THE MOVEMENT AGAINST STRIP MINING 

LIBERATION News Service 

"Strip away, big D-9 Dozer, comin for to bury my 

home 

I'm gettin madder as you! re gettm closer 
Comm for to bury my home. 

Well I looked up a spoil bank and what did I see 
Comin for to bury my home 

The Island Creek Coal Company pushm down my trees 
Comin for to bury my home. 

They're gom to turn our mountain homeland to 

acid-clay 

Comin for to bury my home 

To make a cheaper rate for the TVA 

Comin for to bury my home." 

Tune: "Swing Low, Sweet Chariot" 

HAZARD, Kentucky (LNS) -- There's a spirit 
moving m the hills of Eastern Kentucky. It's the 
spirit of a people uniting to save their land. 

Strip mining operations here have polluted the 
water, cut down the forests and turned the moun- 
tains into badlands Appalachian mountain people, 
a people of the land, are gathering their forces 
to put an end to the destruction. 

"They're going to flatten Eastern Kentucky," 
said Paul Combs angrily as he looked over a wasted 
hillside. "If they keep up at the rate they've 
been going, the land won't be good for anything. 

The government might as well build a dam and flood 
the whole region. A reservoir would at least serve 
the people of this area." 

Strip mining has done the damage here in only 
a few years. The stripping boom didn't really 
begin until 1968, although coal comanies have been 
underground mining the area for years. 

But strip mining is a very different operation 
from underground mining Underground mining removes 
the coal from the earth. Strip mining removes the 
earth from the coal. To get at the coal beneath 
the surface, strippers use dynamite and earth 
moving machines so big that they have to be assem- 
bled at the work site 

After cutting a roadway into the mining area -- 
often as wide as a four- lane highway, to allow the 
giant coal trucks to travel faster -- the monster 
digging machines go to work. They cut a three- 
story high swath along the edge of the mountain- 
side above the coal scam, The earth and rock 
removed are pushed over the side of the lull, leaving 
a giant apron of unstable debris Above the coal 
seam a great cliff or "highwall" is left as a 
scar encircling the mountain. In some areas, 
several seams are mined, one above the other, in 
this way. 

After the coal is removed from the strip mine 
bench, the augcring begins Giant drills bore into 
the edge of the exposed seam of coal penetrating 
ICO to ZOO feet beneath, the mountain, taking the 
coal f i on a series of parallel hoie>. 


Paul Ashley, a vocational high school 
teacher in the area, held up a bottle of water. 

"I got this water from the creek behind my house," 
he said. "Yesterday, I put a shiny new nail 
into the bottle, and you can see what the water 
has done to it." The nail was bent and encrusted 
with rust. "Before they started strip mining in 
our community, I used to fish in that creek," 
he said, "now there isn't a single living thing 
there . " 

"Since the stripping killed the creek where 
I live," Paul Combs added, "everyone has started 
throwing their garbage into it... tin cans and 
all. But the stream is as clean as a whistle. 
Inside a week the water eats up everything. 

"Up the road there's a family with eight 
children," Mr. Combs continued. "All of these 
kids have ulcers. Their parents can't keep them 
from playing in the creek, and you don't have to 
swallow much of that water to get ulcers. The acid 
level in the water is so high it eats right through 
your stomach. If the mine water gets in a family's 
well, they have to dig a new well, try to neutral- 
ize the water or move. You can't drink acid-water, 
that's for sure." 

The acid run-off from strip mining comes from 
having the coal face exposed to the weather. Jn 
deep mining, the sulfuric acid that is mixed with 
the coal and shale never comes to the surface. 

But when it rains on a strip mine, the acid is 
washed down the barren hillsides in a thousand 
streamlets, poisoning the rivers and streams in the 
valley below. 

"Every tree is like a iittle dam," Mr. Combs 
explained, "holding back and absorbing water. 

When they strip* the hills there's no place for the 
rain water to go but into the river. We've had 
some floods here, but I'll predict we haven't seen 
the worst of it, if they continue stripping." 

The coal companies are supposed to "reclaim" 
the land after they're finished stripping it. 

They're bound by law to replant the hillsides and 
repack the loose dirt against the coal seam. In 
fact, though, their reclamation efforts are only 
half-hearted attempts, or they don't bother with 
it at all. So far, no reclamation project has 
really worked. 

The companies talk of the "millions of dollars 
being spent on research into reclamation technol- 
ogy," as if this were a sign of their social 
responsibility. The people of Appalachia realize 
this is an admission that the companies don't yet 
know how to restore the land they have ruined. 

Yet the coal concerns continue to chew up the coun- 
tryside as last as their machines will work. 

The law certainly isn't going to stop them 
In appalachi a , King Coal is the law. Coal operators 
own 44 G ot all the land in West Virginia In 1970 
strippers extracted 154,361,000 tons of coal from 
tiie Appalachian region ( not to mention the 274,834, 
GOO tons trom underground mines;. Getting $8.00 a' 
ton tor tne coal , operators have enough economic 
clout to get whatever they want. 
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"They own the courts, the police and the 
politicians," one local resident said. "It's 
no good trying to take the owners to court. It's 
just as likely you'll end up in jail as them. 

The judges would change the ten commandments if 
the operators told them to!" 

When the courts move too slowly or when it 
would be awkward to call in the state police, the 
companies provide their own law enforcement. Most 
of the access roads to strip mining operations 
are patroled by deputized armed guards. "The 
owners will go to other counties and find the 
meanest, scar- faced people they can find and in re 
them as guards," Paul Combs said. "They'll 
shoot you if youcome on company property, no\ 
questions asked. The courts will back up the 
goons every time." 

* * ★ 

The people of the Appalachian movement 
against strip mining know the hired guards and the 
men who operate the huge stripping machinery are 
not their enemies. There have been guerrilla 
type attacks on strip mining sites, but the objec- 
tive has always been to destroy the machinery, 
not kill people. 

"They've got babies to feed too," said a 
local activist, referring to the guards. 

The people.' the movement to stop strip 
mining and restore the land seel . big-city 
corporate conglomerates (U.S. Steel, Bethlehem 
Stell, Norfolk § Western Railway), who own and 
lease the coal fields, as their real enemy. They 
have sat in their cars by railroad crossings and 
waited for the five-mile coal trains to pass, 
heading east. They have seen the wealth of the 
land leave the area, and grieve over the ravaged 
countryside. 

"They take everything there is to take, and 
leave us witu Jay Rockefeller," a West Virginia 
resident sa ; d, scoffing at his state's governor. 

Electric power companies are the main con- 
sumers of coal, and the big-city demands for 
power provide the incentive and profit margin 
for the coal operators. To maintain the electric 
American standard of living, Appalachia is being 
turned into a wasteland. 

As long as there is profit, the strippers 
intend to keep stripping. But the movement against 
the pillage for profit is growing stronger every 
day. At almost every meeting they sing, "Ain’t 
nobody goin to turn me Ground." They mean it. 
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world's machinery, controls .5 percent of the 
world's oil, oS percent of the world's electronics, 
(j 2 percent of the world's chemicals. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 

regressive of those - accused of crimes minorities* 
and of the right to dissent. 

--Lewis Powell 

"Police officials have the authority to detain 
individuals during the period of an emergency with- 
out being required to bring them before a commit- 
ting magistrate and filing charges against them. 

--William Rehnquist 

"I believe the peace forces must not be denied 
the legal tools they need to protect the innocent 
from criminal elements . 

--Richard Nixon 
-30- 
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The goon squad on the rock today 

just as I was leaving for my visit-- 

6 pigs kicked the shit out of a Muslim brother, 

gassed him, and filled all of 5 block 

with their nasty fumes -- 

five brothers taken to the hospital for treatment, 
10 or 15 dudes, moved from their cells 
because the gas was so thick-- 
The victims: 

Andrews 114997--the Muslim brother; 

Weed 102343, Davis 125528, 

Williams 120911, Page 94943, Gillette 
125055, Cross 83042, 124727 Blanding 
(whose 4 year-old §ister was shot and killed 
by National Guard troops in the 1967 uprising), 
Taylor 120687, Williams 94669, 

Westbrook 91842, Bell 1129243, Freemen 
125188, 117218 Weatherby, 115893 Bush, 

115114 Kelly, 88064 Cumingham, 

103816 Eaggu, 

and the whole motherfucking block! 

--excerpt from . .o prison diary of 
John Sine la i' 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES SHOULD PAY FOR PARKING 
SUGGESTS CONSULTING FIRM ON PUBLIC PAYROLL 

WASHINGTON (LNS) - -The Transportation Depart- 
ment is trying to suppress a report it commissioned 
from a private consulting firm that would enrage 
government employees, according to Business Week 
magazine. The key suggestion: Charge civil ser- 

vants the going commercial rates for parking in 
government lots, and use the money for mass transit. 

Walsh in ton ' s current major mass transit project 
is a subway sustem that reaches out to wealthier 
neighborhoods and almost total 1)' avoids the black 
community in which most of Washington's people 
1 i ve . 
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